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evidence should be sought when buying.    Beakers are
marked outside, and usually under the rim.
Cups, of which there are an infinite variety ex-
tending over a very long period of time, are at the
moment less in favour with collectors than tankards.
What are known as standing cups, sometimes called a
hanap, are big ornamental pieces, and command
high prices, partly because of their rarity and early
date, and partly on account of their artistic merit
and the interest they arouse on craft grounds. The
cup intended for individual use, however, is ordinarily
a plain vessel, and compared with the tankard is apt
to be lacking in character and individuality. The
variety known as handled, or loving, cups attract the
attention of many collectors, but the cup in any of its
styles lacks the robustness of the tankard, nor has it
the peculiar grace which makes the goblet so desirable
an addition to a plate case.
The features which differentiate the goblet from
the cup, lie in the shape of the bowl and the method of
supporting the body on the foot. A goblet is usually,
but not invariably, bellied, the bottom of the body is
egg-shaped, and it is supported on a baluster or straight
stem and a foot which may be square or any other
shape, but is commonly round and slightly domed.
There is not the same distinctiveness in a cup, for there
the body curves away into the foot, with or without
a collar to relieve its comparatively short stem. A
steeple cup may have the main outline of a goblet,
and has a cover which does not sit directly on the brim,
but is raised therefrom by three or four slender balusters.
Its iipper member, terminating in a spike, suggests the
steeple of a church and gives the piece its name. The